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As we enter our centennial year of Confederation, we 
present “Creative ‘67” as the composite effort of the 
public, separate and secondary schools of Toronto Town¬ 
ship. To it each school has made one contribution - each 
by a pupil butof widely varying ages. Each has expressed 
his or her own very personal feelings about Canada and 
her hundredth birthday. We have printed them without 
editing or change. To these boys and girls and to the 
many thousands of other pupils whose efforts do not appear 
in print, I express our appreciation and thanks. 

The cover design by Jim Cooper, Grade XII, was 
dhosen from a large number of excellent designs done by 
the pupils of the Commercial Art Department of T„L. 
Kennedy Secondary School. Congratulations, Jim, and 
thank you all. 

The committee gratefully wishes to acknowledge the 
financial support given by the Board of Education of 
Toronto Township and the Board of Trustees for the Com- 
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WHY I’M PROUD TO BE A CANADIAN 


I’m proud to be a Canadian because we can decide on our 
own ways. We have parents who love and care for us. We 
have a home and a government that care for us. We have the 
freedom to talk, write, read, and to learn about other lands. 
We can have a good education. 

We are able to eat without starving. We have fresh water 
and can see and hear the beauty in nature of our country 
Canada. We have nurses, doctors, and hospitals when help 
is needed. We are able to tell the problems which we have 
and get an answer to them. 

We should be glad that we do not have to be afraid that 
one night when we go to bed we will hear the noise of guns 
and bombs and wonder if we will wake up the next morning. 
We should be glad that we do not live in places like Viet Nam 
where a war is going on. This is why I’m proud to be a 
C anadian. 


Nancy Williams 
Grade 5 
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L. Nazzer 
Grade 7 
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John McCrae was born in 1872, 

At Guelph his first schooling he did do; 

When more studies he wished to pursue, 

Toronto soon came into view. 

The first World War then came. 

He joined as a doctor of wide acclaim; 

Helping the wounded and easing their pain; 

Adding renown to his honoured name. 

Often, to pass away the time, 

He would compose and write in rhyme; 

Telling of the war’s cruel crime 
Being committed during this time. 

In a brilliant surge of poetic yield. 

He penned his message from Flander’s field. 

His writing through time has thundered and pealed 
Of brave young lives that death had sealed. 

1918 — the end of war! 

John McCrae was with us no more, 

But he left behind, for us to explore. 

His great and wondrous world of lore. 

Of all famed Canadians we ken, 

John McCrae deserves again and again. 

Heartfelt gratitude from his fellow-men 
For the inspiration of his poet’s pen. 


Sheila Cleary 
Grade 7 
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MY GREAT, GREAT, GREAT, GRANDMOTHER’S 
OLD HOMESTEAD IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY 


How well I can remember sitting on Great Grandmother’s 
knee when I was younger, and hearing her tell of Great, 
Great, Great Grandmother’s hardships in starting a home in 
the Red River Valley. 

As it was they had four children, two boys and two girls. 
In order from the oldest to the youngest were Clayte, Emily, 
Ben and Laura. Laura was four when they left Glasgow. 

Great Grandmother told me it took much preparation and 
careful planning. Each person was allowed to take two hun¬ 
dred pounds of luggage with them. Among her possessions 
she took blankets, a few cooking utensils, clothing, seeds, 
small tools (with which to make larger tools) and two sheep. 

They left on March 15, 1808. The reason for leaving 
early was so they could plant crops and have something 
started. The trip took four to six weeks, and it was a slow, 
tiring trip. One reason was that the boat was quite crowded. 
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Upon arrival they found a log house which was to be their 
home, and around it was a large clearing of land. The roads 
and paths were all made also. Lord Selkirk had asked each 
family to meet him at his home the next day, because he had 
a surprise for them. When all of them had arrived. Lord 
Selkirk led them down a path to what was soon to be their 
town. When he came to a large white building, he stopped 
and explained that this was to be their church. Great re¬ 
joicing took place. 

In two years the settlement grew from twenty to thirty 
families. A typical day consisted of getting up at around 
5:00 a.m. The whole family began chores before breakfast. 
Clayte and his father would begin in the fields. Ben and 
Laura would milk cows and bring in eggs from the chicken 
house. Emily would help her mother straighten up the house 
and get breakfast. After the family had completed a large 
hearty meal, Ben and Laura would go off to school. Father 
and Clayte would return to the field and Emily and mother 
would retire to the working room where they’d weave, spin, 
sew and hook rugs. The family would get together again for 
dinner. After dinner studies were done, and happy conver¬ 
sations took place. Then at about 9:00 p.m. the family would 
go to bed. 

Although it was a hard struggle at first, the happiness and 
good time which occurred many times, were well worth it. 

Susan Bradley 
Grade 8 
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MY HOMELAND 


Canada is my homeland 
Her provinces are fair. 

Her mountains tower far above, 

Her lakes are everywhere. 

Canada is my homeland 
Her valleys, they are green. 

Her silver lakes, her prairie plains. 
She’s every inch a queen. 

Canada is my homeland 
She is a fair domain. 

Our fathers gained her freedom 
Through hardships and through pain. 

Canada is my homeland 
I love her everything. 

And within her boundaries, 

ITl ever laugh and sing. 

Heidi Severn 
Grade 6 
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CoohsuilL Public School 



I walk this bold brave land; 

I think of yesterday 
When men died willingly 
For Canada 

That she might stay forever free; 
That we might live in peacefulness 
As in the years of yesterday. 

Sandra Plumpton 
Grade 8 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


In eighteen sixty-seven, 
The village proudly sat; 
Fifteen log erections, 
Built on a surface flat. 


It was nineteen sixty-seven. 

The city proudly sat; 

Thousands of brick constructions. 
Built on a surface flat. 


The ^‘General Store'’ was centred, 
In the middle of the square; 

It sold food, tools, material, 

Even pots and kitchenware. 

The church was right beside it, 

A small one painted white; 

People went to worship. 

It was a pretty sight. 

Next there were ten houses, 

Some quaint, some drab, some neat; 
The town folk did reside here. 

In the cold and in the heat. 

The most visited place of all. 

Was the visitors’ stately inn; 

It also had a tavern, 

Where people met their kin. 

Children disliked this structure. 

It was the one-room school; 

They had to learn to read and write, 
And learn just every rule. 

The last one is the “Blacksmith’s,” 
With livery, horse and stable; 

He used enormous bellows. 

Upon an anvil table. 

In eighteen sixty-seven, 

The village proudly sat; 

Fifteen log erections. 

Built on a surface flat. 


The supermarkets were scattered. 
Throughout the city land; 

Canned foods, fruits and vegetables, 
Were placed about on stands. 

The churches were also spread. 

Every faith and creed around; 

On Sunday bells did peal. 

It was a sweet-rung sound. 

Next there were subdivisions. 

Where hundreds of houses stood; 

The occupants were happy. 

What a change from the cabins of wood! 

The motels and the hotels. 

Were for people out of town; 

Some had games and pools. 

And floors that went up and down. 

Schools in every area. 

Both high and public alike; 

An upstairs, downstairs, and basement, 
But no little bell to strike. 

The last were small gas stations. 

With second-hand cars for sale; 
Towtrucks for all, you just give a call. 
In snow, sleet, rain and hail. 

It is nineteen sixty-seven. 

Just one hundred years ago. 

Things were really quite different. 
From the busy life we know. 
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WHAT IS A CANADIAN ? 




WHAT IS A CANADIAN ? 

Our home is an immense terrain, 
Composed of mountain, lake and plain. 
Fruitful resources our land yields 
From sparkling streams and fertile fields. 


WHAT IS A CANADIAN ? 

Since Canada is young and strong. 

From shore to shore her people throng. 
Proud of their land and of its aim 
They seek to spread their country’s fame. 


WHAT IS A CANADIAN ? 

To join this land from sea to sea 
Was John A’s plan for you and me. 
He was a leader of our nation 
For he began Confederation. 
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WHAT IS A CANADIAN ? 




A man who^s free to speak and free to live. 
He*s free to take and free to give. 

His leaders he himself elects, 

Composed of those whom he respects. 


WHAT IS A CANADIAN ? 

Our language is not all the same, 

Nor bear we all an English name. 

With hope we’ve come from far off places 
Representing varied races. 


WHAT IS A CANADIAN ? 

Men like Paul Kane, Banting and Best, 
Men with talent richly blessed. 
Leaders who help to keep us free. 
These are Canadians like you and me. 


WHAT IS A CANADIAN ? 

Bishop and Brown, men valiant and brave. 
Took to the sky our freedom to save. 

And many others have crossed the sea 
Unselfish, determined to keep us free. 




WHAT IS A CANADIAN ? 

A farmer, doctor or a baker, 

A dentist, lawyer or dressmaker. 

The man who plays a hockey game 
And strives to gain his country’s fame. 


WHAT IS A CANADIAN ? 

He plans our buildings which scrape the sky. 
He builds our churches with domes so high. 
With talent and skill, creating beauty. 

Always aware of his life’s duty. 



WHAT IS A CANADIAN ? 

It is a man at work, a child at play. 

The ones who dream and those who pray. 
And all who learn from those who teach. 
And all who govern, guide and preach. 



WHAT IS A CANADIAN ? 

We know not what this land will hold 
In store for us within her fold. 

May luck shine bright or may it pall, 

As one we stand, Canadians all! 

7C and 7D Pupils 
Illustrations - Ross Lennox 
Grade 8D 
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CANADA - OUR COUNTRY 

The bells on New Year’s Eve will ring. 

Across the land, our hearts will sing. 

To celebrate for Canada - our country. 

One hundred years, since she was born, 

Let us rejoice! We should not mourn. 

Let’s celebrate for Canada - our country. 

High mountains, some brave men will climb. 

In churches, all the bells will chime. 

One century old - Canada - our country. 

In World War I and World War II, 

We fought for peace, and freedom too. 

Be thankful this is Canada - our country. 

When Wolfe defeated brave Montcalm, 

On the great Plains of Abraham, 

Wolfe died to make this Canada - our country. 

There will be crowds at Montreal, 

Through summer, winter, spring and fall. 

For Expo is in Canada - our country. 

The picnics, parties, fun galore. 

Will make up all the birthday lore. 

It’s birthday time in Canada - our country. 

Yes, bells will ring on New Year’s Eve, 

Into the pattern it will weave 

The love, shared here, in Canada - our Country. 


Julie Redrup 
Grade 8 
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1867 CENTENNIAL YEAR 1967 


One hundred years ago, 

Confederation proclaimed a nation — 

Young Canada! 

From wilderness beauty, 

And spirit of duty. 

This nation began to grow. 

Fifty years passed and the world 
was at last, foreclosing a major war. 

Young Canada! 

A heroine unsung. 

She gave of her labours to help all her 
neighbours obtain peace and justice for all. 

With open arms and natural charms. 
She offered her comforts to all. 

One hundred years later. 

Greater than places I knew in the past. 

Here in Canada where I dwell. 

Life, work all is well. 

Young Canada is living, 

And will live forever. 


Oksana Babrociak 
Grade 6 
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MY FIRST LOVE 


The object most dear to my heart is not my family or 
friends, or wealth and beauty combined. It, however, con¬ 
tains all of these. Canada, with its warmth and welcome, is 
open to all who enter. My feelings for this vast domain can 
only be called love. 

Still I remember my gifts come from God for he is the 
C reator and He must be praised. He has given me “my 
love” and “my life.” In return, I have a desire for service 
to Him. 

No one could love Canada more than I do, but they can 
try, as there is room for all. We should put our best foot 
forward to build our foundation, form our bond and steer our 
future in this our Centennial Year. Most of all remember 
“Love builds Peace.” 


Leslie Eagleson 
Grade 8 
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rhiiHvf I school, through the Canadian Save The 
Children Fund, sponsor a little girl in Sierra Leone, Africa. 
This IS a copy of a letter written to this little girl.) 

Hawthorn Public School, 

Rosemary Drive, 

Cooksville, Ontario. 

Dear Aina, 

mMMmmmrn 

Some of our resources are power dams, good farming land, forests, and many miner- 

couS.**^* ^ US and tell us about your 

Sincerely yours, 


/S 










qJ^a- 
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Penny French 
Grade VI 
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CENTENNIAL YEAR 


It was one hundred years ago. 

That our country was born and so. 

Church bells rang and cannons boomed loud. 

Lively parades and celebration were held throughout. 

Yes, at last we have become a nation. 

Realized was the dream of Confederation, 

And now one hundred years later is almost here. 

We are fortunate we can celebrate Centennial Year. 

Off to Montreal we all go, from near and far away. 
What shall we do at first; well who can say. 
Seventy-three nations will be there in full galore. 
Telling a story of past, present, future and more. 

In many pavilions we shall see without fear 
The exploration of many frontiers. 

Such as the oceans, the earth and all space. 

Which is now exciting the human race. 

Moreover, man himself will be illustrated. 

Except that no method will show how one is rated. 
Much can be learned, and heard or seen. 

You should make sure that you have been. 

Julie Kup 
Grade 8 
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THE FOREST OF EVIL 


One day while I was strolling down the forest trail, 

Out in front of me squirmed a gold-coloured snail. 

It squirmed up my leg and cuddled up my ear, 

And sniffing my mouth, it jumped back in fear. 

In awesome repulsion it lay there aghast. 

And then tranquilly sciddadled away at last. 

On through the forest I continued my tour. 

Watching the humus change to manure. 

While nearing a haugh, from out of the pond, 

Popped up three thugs, formerly tied up in bonds. 

Catching sight of me, malignantly, they jumped up with glee. 
And before I knew it, they were after poor me. 

They were faster runners and soon I was caught. 

But I still didn’t know of what they sought. 

I expostulated with them to set me free. 

So they stuffed me up in the hollow of a tree. 

When I finally got out I was nearly dead. 

No arms, no legs, not even a head! 


John Bloomfield 
Grade 6 
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PROUD CANADIANS 

Proud Canadians with our chins up high 
We would rather fight than sit and die. 

High standards of living have we, 

In religion and ownership we are free. 

Be glad we are not slaves, 

So we can walk our streets and be brave. 

O Canada so great 
I am glad for what you create. 


Glenn Stonehouse 
Sherril Scarborough 
Pat Jones 

Grade 5 
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THE PIONEERS 


Many years ago in Pioneer life 
We explored the trails and streams- 
Over mountains, through the forests 
we travelled and roamed. 

This land so great was ours. 

We built our log cabins 
On the land we had cleared, 

ThfT young and old. 

?hfs lTnd^‘o''rrh'' homes 

1 nis iana so rich was ours. 


Catherine Smith 
Grade 5 
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MY PLANS FOR CENTENNIAL 

I suppose at my age and stage of maturity I cannot really understand the full mean¬ 
ing of Canada’s Centennial. Even so, I think that I can create a feeling for the event. 

My obvious duty is to take part in the celebrations and festivities that are planned 
and enjoy the fun that the events will produce. But I want to do something more than 
play in 1967. A Centennial only comes once and I want to remember 1967 as a highlight 
of my life, something that will revive memories in later years. 

But what is it to be? The various programmes of events at local, provincial and 
national level only require that I be a spectator, although many are intended to remind 
me of Canada’s past and suggest her future - a future which really depends upon me and 
those like me. 

In casting around I came across the Bill of Rights and read it with interest, noting 
that it offered the same privileges to all Canadians. Freedom and rights are popular 
slogans but I wondered why some of those listed in a document authorized in 1960 were 
still only words on paper. Here then could be my Centennial project - to do my best to 
follow the closing paragraph of the Canadian Bill of Rights and to see that 1967 marked 
the beginning of a life-long project to that end. 

“I am a Canadian, a free Canadian, free to speak without fear, free to worship God 
in my way, free to stand for what I think right, free to oppose what I believe wrong, 
free to choose those who shall govern my country. This heritage of freedom I pledge to 
uphold for myself and all mankind.’* 


Jim Thomas 
Grade 6 
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CANADA'S WONDERS 


The towering redwoods 
Are so majestic. 

They make me look like a miniature man. 
The gigantic firs are mighty and straight. 

The gushing water 
Rushes over the cliff. 

The mighty rivers flow. 

The crystal water's gleaming, 

It looks like lost silver on the sea shore. 

The checkerboard fields, 

And the stringy highways, and rail lines 
Are edged by great big firs and 
Tell a tale of ambition and beauty. 

The lofty mountains 
At times look strange. 

The icy peaks and glaciers break and fall 
And form great lakes so freezing cold 
rd hate to swim in one. 

The seasons paint the colours of leaves 
They look so different, 

I hate to see them fall in autumn. 

They add to the wonders of our country. 


Dow Wright 
Grade 5 
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INDIANS 

When the world was icy cold, 

They crossed the Bering Strait. 

Like birds that fly in winter months, 
Toward the south to migrate. 


They set foot on Alaskan grounds. 

And roamed about the plains, 

Where now the wheat grows four feet high. 
Reaped then planted again. 


When white men came they made a fuss. 
Which brought on wars and raids. 

But then from France the Jesuits came. 
To tame the men and maids. 


As white men opened the country wide. 
They gradually disappeared. 

Till now the only ones are left. 

On reservations dim with fear. 


Sharon Rankin 
Grade 7 
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WOLFE AT QUEBEC 


On a bright September morn, 

Men, who have determined, sworn 
To stand firm against their foe, 

Then Quebec, to overthrow. 

Montcalm, spying the foe who, 
Presenting a threat so new, 
Immediately, he sent 
Forth the famed French Regiment. 

Then to the threat advancing 
Their drums making the woods ring. 
Then spying the procession. 

Officers asked the question . . . 

‘‘Pray Sir, we wish to inquire,’’ 

“May the men begin to fire?” 

Wolfe in response exclaimed, “Nay!” 
“Not till they’re forty paces away!” 

The advancing French soon found, 

The British would not give ground 
Then suddenly came the cry, 

“Fire! Let the cursed Frenchmen die!” 


As bullets tore into the rank, 

One man, then another sank * 

Onto the bloody, red plain. 

An advance would be in vain! 

The English reloaded and then 
Advanced, and fired again. 

Under the rising sun. 

Came cries, “They run! They run.” 

On the plain, Wolfe dying lay, 

“Who runs?” his men heard him say. 
Then came the reply, “The foe!” 
“God be praised, for now I know.” 

“I shall die in peace,” vowed he. 

For all of Quebec to see. 

The British flag was raised high 
And was unfurled in the sky. 

And never has such a couragous 
Man died while the battle rages 
Ever, spirited even though a wreck 
As Wolfe did at Quebec. ^ 

Neil Baird 
Grade 7 
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_y4(lan ^Ifjariin Sr. Public 


OURS 

Yesterday; 

Cartier came 

And as our founders planned. 

They opened up this land 
of ours. 

Across the mountains and wide prairies. 
They marched. 

And as time went by, our country 
Grew. 


Today; 

Look around to see 
Progress. 

As we are built into giants. 
In this land 
Qf ours. 


Linda Willson 
Grade 8 
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CANADA’S DISCOVERY 


It started one day when, 

Leif wanted his way, 

To find a new land for his king. 

So he set sails west. 

The way he could best, 

And worried about - not a thing! 

The storms raged o’er head. 

Poor Leif thought him dead. 

Until he spotted some trees. 

He jumped overboard. 

And had the boat shored. 

While he reached up and pulled down some leaves. 


But after some years, 

Columbus’s theories. 

Told him he’d find a new route. 

To gold and to spices. 

And all kinds «f rices 

The way that he thought would best suit. 

Now there were two, 

Who’d sailed over the blue. 

And a few more sailed that way. 

And then they came back, 

With the silly old fact. 

That they found the rich land - Cathay! 


Our country today. 

Has built up a way. 

To grow and be stronger within. 

In future we’ll stay. 

That very same way. 

And over great problems we’ll win. 

David Dunk 
Grade 6 
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BIRTHDAY ‘67 


Centennial is coming, hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! 

Here comes your chance to yea or nay. 
Canada’s birthday for goodness sake. 

Please, save me some of that birthday cake. 

Montreal is hosting a giant blast, 

I hope that the party will last and last. 

Some of the countries are getting together. 

To make Expo the greatest ever. 

Canada is making such a big roar, 

I hope no one else tries to even the score. 
Russia’s invited. United States too! 

But don’t miss the fun, it’s for me and for you. 

Yes, it’s Canada’s birthday, 

Whow! What a sight! 

It’s on for many a day and night. 

But don’t let it bother you. 

And don’t make a fuss. 

For the whole world is saying, 

‘‘Happy Birthday” to us. 


Chris Parr 
Grade 8 
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OUR CENTENNIAL CLOCK 


CenTe^nfaTcr^^^ that we call our 

he great-great-grandfather and 

he pass^ed it on to my great-grandparents when they were 

r changes our clock must have seen! 

e old log cabin at Weston, Ontario, the homestead on the 
prairies where it sat on a shelf ticking the days away. 

In the fall it saw the women of the family preparing 

^ jams, preserves ani 

honey for the long winter ahead. It witnessed the threshers 

orTo'^'to eighteen of them, and staying about ten days 

bP un ^ causing the women to 

bOyUp at four in the morning, making pies and bread for the 


.1 
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In the winter it heard the bells on the cutter, the wood 
crackling in the old stove, and the wind whistling around the 
house in a prairie blizzard. The old clock saw lamps being 
lit at twilight, and placed on the kitchen table around which 
the children sat doing their sums. 

It saw them off to school on horseback some cold grey 
mornings, their lunch pails slung over their shoulders, and 
scarves protecting their faces from the bitter wind. It 
watched as one of the bigboys hurriedly left for town with a 
horse and cutter to bring back a doctor for his sister sick 
with diptheria. With spring and summer, the clock heard 
the meadow-larks calling from the fields, watched the child¬ 
ren play barefoot in the yard, and saw the fields once again 
green, then gold with the coming harvest. 

Our old clock saw the life cycle of many people, of birth, 
marriage, and death. Now it sees our Life in 1966 to 1967. 
With groceries brought to the house in paper bags, newly 
bought sweaters, hats, and socks. Lawns are cut and flowers 
planted, and doctors as near as our telephone. Cars replace 
the horses and cutters, television and radio inform and en¬ 
tertain us, and the oil lamps are antiques of interest with 
electric light and heat and power at our fingertips. 

Through these hundred years, many changes have taken 
place. Our clock has seen them all. 

Joanne Purdy 
Grade 6 
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RECIPE OF A NATION 


The recipe to make our nation 
parts. These eleven parts stand out 
with greater possibilities. 


grow and keep it growing consists of eleven main 
more than any other thing and allow us to move on 


1 

Part 


1 

Part 


1 

Part 


1 

Part 


COURAGE 

FREEDOM 

Our freedom does not mean that we can do everything we want but that we have the 
freedom of living together and speaking with our own minds. ’ 

RELIGIONS 

INDUSTRIES 

outlh'eworid! keepourcountry wealthy and famous through- 


NATIVE PEOPLE 

The sun-baked Indians and the cheerful Eskimos mix to help make up the recipe. 
1 PROVINCES 

POlUlca. Alio, our 
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Part SEASONS 

The spring brings showers which give the flowers life. The summer holiday weather 
brings good harvests. The autumn colours herald the time of rest, and the winter snow 
brings delightful winter activities. These ingredients spice our recipe. 

1 NATIONALITIES 

Part Many ingredients are added to this section. Dutch, Scottish, Irish, English, Italian, 

and many other ingredients are added to the native people. 

1 WILDLIFE 

Part Wildlife and vivid scenery appear in this mix. Our flowers are brilliant and our trees 

stand proudly. 

1 TRANSPORTATION 

Part Highways are very important in connection with our transportation. In our nation 

transportation ranges from cars to planes. The train, air and highway routes extend 
from coast to coast, 

1 FUTURE 

Part The future in this mix will be highly advanced and very interesting for the children. 

In the space age we will have experienced flights to the moon. The only thing we are not 
too happy about is that we wonT be children to enjoy it. 


When you have finished blending in all the ingredients, keep adding more and stir 
continually. Every hundred years stop for a moment and taste a sample of the nation. As 
the years pass and more ingredients are added, the nation will get bigger and better. 
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VOYAGE BACK INTO HISTORY 


It was a bright spring day in May, 1867, and I found my¬ 
self sitting on the docks of Port Credit talking to a sailor. 
He began to tell me a story which had been passed on to him 
as a little boy by his father. 

His tale told how the Mississauga Indians used to meet 
the English traders at the mouth of the Credit River. The 
traders used to extend credit to the Indians, and this is how 
the river got its name. His story continued that Governor 
Simcoe ordered the first building to be erected at the mouth 
of the river in 1795. It was a two-storey building which 
served as a trading post and was run by Colonel Thomas 
Ingersoll. 
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As we sat there, I asked him when the bridge was built 
over the river, and his answer was that it had been built in 
1820. He went on to say that the dock that we sat on was 
built in 1837. It was just after that that Port Credit became 
a major shipping centre because of the large grain shipments 
to the United States. Nearby a stone-hooker was digging up 
rocks so that heavier ships could dock here. These stones 
were taken to Toronto for building purposes. 

A train whistle was heard in the distance and my friend 
told me that the first railway lines had been built through 
Port Credit in 1855. While we were sitting there, two men 
came by and said that the fishing for fresh water salmon was 
very good upstream. They proved this by showing us some 
fine fish which they had caught. 

As we talked, men were loading a boat with fresh straw¬ 
berries for shipment to Toronto. My friend said that his 
steamer was ready and that he would have to leave as they 
were nearly finished loading. I said that I also would have 
to leave soon to go home and do chores on my father’s farm. 

I left my friend with the hope that we would meet again 
soon so that I could hear more tales of the history of Port 
C redit. 


Kenneth Scott 
Grade 6 
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ODE TO CANADA 


Canada, you’re like the first dawn 
When young and fresh, the sun first rose, 

Canada, your mountains rise, as if to touch the skies. 

Canada, we love thee - 


Canada, you’re strong and free. 

With glories unsurpassed. 

Victoriously, you’ve fought your wars. 

Canada, we’re proud of thee - 


Canada, your rolling plains of waving gold, 

Sending your food to needy lands 

Canada, your forests tall, your lakes so deep. 

Canada, we adore thee - 


Canada, your Arctic regions just explored 
Hold riches beyond your fondest dreams. 
Canada, brave and true your people stand. 

Canada, we adore thee, 

Canada, we’re proud of thee. 
But most of all 
Canada, we love thee. 


Julie Starink 
Grade 7 
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A PICTURE OF CANADA 


Canada is an enormous country! 

Where snowcapped mountains touch the sky. 
They’re jagged, rocky, and tremendous. 
Heaps of gray against the sky. 

Wheat fields of gold wave and sway. 

In carpets as the breezes play. 

Towering forests of emerald green 
Are picturesque to be seen. 

Shimmering lakes of sapphire blue. 

Oh, I like Canada! Don’t you? 

Sheree Burnett 
Grade 5 
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When I was Just a little boy 
Around the age of three, 

A lumberjack named Johnny Shaw 
Took me upon his knee. 

'^Now, lad,’* he said, kind and true, 

A pal to nature be. 

Especially be watchful for 
My friend the Maple Tree. 

Not only is she proud and strong, 

A lovely sight to see. 

But the leaf she bears the seasons through 
Stands for your country free. 

In spring her sap begins to flow. 

Her leaves are a gown of green 

Which changes with the autumn frost 
Into a rainbow scene. 

Respect the beauty of your land, 

It’s a heritage brave and true. 

And always try to keep in mind 
What Grandad just told you.” 


Douglas Stenhouse 
Grade 8 
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CENTENNIAL YEAR 


1967 is Centennial year, 

Sometime during it you’re sure to hear, 

Canada, Canada, you’re sure to be told, 

Canada now is one hundred years old! 

Think of the East, the Maritimes, 

Of Newfoundland fisheries with all their slimes. 

The home of the cod caught with jiggers and hooks, 
And the formidable lobsters seen in Canada’s books. 

In Quebec where there are mined iron ores, 

That help to build houses and stores. 

They mine the coal and the limestone too. 

That build our houses through and through. 

Ontario is an industrial province now. 

It is a wealthy province but how? 

By fight and strife. 

Of the pioneers’ life. 

The Bread Basket of Canada grows our grain. 

Year and year over again. 

The wheat, the oats, the millet, too. 

That’s what the Bread Basket grows for you. 

The Rocky Mountains of splendour and beauty. 

Which to look after is our duty. 

For pleasure and hunting the beautiful deer. 

That’s what’s in British Columbia here, 

Canada is the best country in the world, I think. 

With Ibts of sunshine and sunset so pink. 

It’s a happy country I agree with you, 

i Good day Canadian, God bless you too. 

Ronald Newhook 

'' Grade 5 
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CANADA 1967 


The glory that is Canada can be expressed in a flag, an anthem, or a map. It can also 
be told by a uniform or a brace of languages. 

After our first hundred years as a nation, we do not regret the colonial years which 
went before. We pay tribute to those men who came to colonize and remained here to 
found a nation. 

Canada, in 1967, will be thought of as a free nation that is now one hundred years of 
age. There will be great festivities occuring constantly across our fair nation. The 
exciting Expo 67, which will take place in Montreal, will have contributions from Canada 
and over fifty other nations. 

The promise that is Canada is a real thing. Canada’s birthday should be in the mind 
of every Canadian. 


May our Centennial Year be remembered by thee 
And our nation be always grand and free. 


Lisa D’Angelo 
Grade 6 
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CANADA 

They laid plans for a nation 
Which stretched from sea to sea; 

Macdonald, Brown, Cartier, Tupper, 

Galt, Tilley, McGee. 

A hundred years have passed since then, 

If only they could see 

The country they envisioned - 

Canada, strong and free. 


From Prince Rupert to Fort Frances, 
From Port Arthur to St. John’s. 

From Regina to Hay River 
From Quebec to the Yukon. 

There are water-ways and mountains 
Many a city, many a town 
Farms, industries, resources. 

Roads and rails to travel on. 


Canada’s land of blessing 
Rich, beautiful and free; 

There’s a challenge in the future 
For both you and me. 

Bring your wisdom and your labour. 
Bring your faith and bravery 
And we’ll build a greater 
Country in our second century. 


George Siemens 
Grade 8 
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A FISHERMAN’S DREAM 

A fisherman’s dream is 
Quite a losing torture, 
Trying for endless hours 
To capture a little Grouper. 

A fisherman’s pleasure 
Is making little fish suffer 
And cowardly making them 
Captives and prisoners. 

Quite destructive and cruel 
Is a fisherman’s dream. 


Robert Corriveau 
Grade 6 
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CANADA’S BIRTHDAY 

It is 1967 

I wonder what it was like in 1867 
Were there motorbikes 
And little trikes? 

Were there cars 
Big ones, 

Little ones 

And all kinds of candy bars? 

Or were there schools 
And swimming pools? 

But now Canada 
Has everything 
Everything in the world 
You can think of. 


Trudy Campbell 
Grade 4 
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BIRTH OF A COUNTRY 


In 1867 when Canada was quite new, 

There were Indians, pioneers, and our ancestors too. 
They roamed the plains of Saskatchewan; 

For houses they used wood. 

Where Regina and Toronto are. 

Just small villages stood. 

They had no car or aeroplanes. 

And no electric light. 

But their hope of building settlements, 

Still kept on burning bright. 

How different is our country now. 

Of buildings and great towers. 

And cars and trains and aeroplanes 
‘Cross this Canada of ours. 

Chris Dohn 
Grade 6 
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THE FOUR SEASONS 
(Haiku Poem) 


This is Canada, 

With four marvellous seasons. 
Growing with events. 

Autumn with its leaves, 

Scarlet maples, crimson oaks. 
Rivers mirror beauty. 

Geese form V’s in skies. 

Frisky squirrels gather nuts. 
Bears and beavers sleep. 

Mellow pears and grapes. 
Fragrant apples, juicy ripe. 

Fill the harvest air. 

Winter has bareness. 

As icy winds blow and howl. 
Everything is white. 

Over hills of snow, 

Happy skiers, sledges go. 
Carrying children. 

Home for Christmas Eve, 

Under spruce trees we have gifts. 
Which we do enjoy. 


Pussy willows bloom. 

Grass becomes a light emerald, 
Trilliums and trees bud. 

Wheat and oats are sown. 

Gardens soon will sprout with green. 
All across the land. 

Girls with their ropes. 

Boys with marbles, cars and balls. 
All making merry. 

Summertime brings joy. 

With vacation time and fun. 

Under sunny skies. 

Exhibition time. 

Candy floss and jolly rides. 

Buildings filled with crowds. 

Travel far and wide. 

Visit mountains, valleys, fall. 

Sea coast, lakes and plains. 

Seasons ever change. 

Autumn, Winter, Summer, Spring. 
Marvellous and grand. 

Heather Boyd 
Grade 6 
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THE THREE CANADAS 

The First Canada 

Here’s to the Pioneers, 

Strong and brave and free, 

Who fought and struggled 
To win the land for thee. 

‘‘Canada, oh Canada!” 

They joyously echoed. 

Then later they cleared and settled the land. 
They sowed, built, cleared and reaped. 

And later the work was done. 


The Second Canada 

The people started a village 
It grew year by year. 

Mills, schools, churches and the old general store 
Were very important. 

Getting ready for winter was hard. 

But in the homes - 
Spinning, 

Knitting, 

Soap-making 
Preserving fruit. 

And making butter 

The women worked and passed their days. 

But out of doors the men were 
Swinging axes, 

Burning bush. 

Sowing seeds and reaping harvest. 


The Third Canada 

But the small villages are great cities now. 

Cars and buses in the roads. 

Crowds of people in the streets. 

And modern stores and steeples reaching for the sky. 

My, how times change. .if ^ v. - 1^4 Joanne Beggs 

Now we have many new and beautiful buildings. Grade 5 

Even now we look back and thank the Pioneers. 
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! WINTER IN ONTARIO 

1 

The splat of a snowball, 
The zing of a cry. 

The smell of a mothball, 
i The scent of Scotch pine. 

The sight of bare trees. 
The skid of a car. 

The whistling of wind, 

The ting of a bar. 

The cry of sweet children. 
The crackling of ice. 

\ These are the signs of a 

I Cold winter’s day. 

Gordon Whitcher 
Grade 7 
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THE CONFEDERATION TRAIN 


CAR ONE 

Of the Confederation Train this is car one, 
When Canada’s history had first be^n. 

No civilization, none at all. 

Only the wild cries of a dinosaur call. 

Their clothes were made of animal skins, 
Their clubs were made of wood. 

Their caves were made of stone, 

Very sturdily they stood. 

Linda Fetch, Debbie Beckett. 
Grade 6 


THE AGE OF DISCOVERY 


CAR TWO 

When I grow up I mean to go. 

Where all the lakes and rivers flow. 
Trying to find some unknown fountain, 
Then I shall find Labrador Isle. 

After I should go to Mexico for pleasure. 
Just hoping to find some treasure. 

Chuck Tanner 
Grade 6 
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PIONEER DAYS 


CAR THREE 

In Canada there was once a state of confusion. We early settlers had bitter battles 
with the Indians, Rebels, and Fenians. As we were riding along the old dusty plain, we 
were singing joyously, hoping that no Fenians would appear on the lowlands where we 
were staying for the night. 

We thought of our friends on the East Coast, casting their nets and singing Farewell 
to Nova Scotia. We also thought of all our chores, butter churning, spinning, weaving 
and candle-making. The thought of a quilting bee the next night made us hurry home. 

Pat Layne 
Grade 6 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST 

CAR FOUR 

The Indians were coming. 

They held up their guns. 

The cowboys shot them 
One by one. 

^^Battle Stations!” 

Everyone cried. 

But they were too slow 
And twenty men died. 

The cowboys shot 

With their cannons and guns. 

They threw up their hats, 

The cowboys won. 


Michael Apitius 
Grade 6 


WORLD WAR ONE 


CAR FIVE 

It is the turn of the new century and World War One ends centuries of aristocratic 
rule. Thousands of people are killed. With the end of war comes the crazy flapper 
days. The Roaring Twenties crashed with the stock market. Money was tight and the 
problem of starvation and unemployment stirred up the people. Again rumbles of war 
in Europe and the era ends as it began in the heat of World War Two. 

Judy Cramer 
Grade 6 


THE PRESENT 


CAR SIX 

These are the modern days of ours. 

Where there are buildings and street cars. 
This is the great Space Age, 

Where the Mod clothes are a rage. 

All the people have space-like cars. 

So we will be the first on Mars! 
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Neils Bjemo 
Grade 6 
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OUR CENTENNIAL SONG 


1. Ca-na-da, Ca-na-da, How I love you with your 
moun-tains so rock-y your la-kes so blue 
Beau-ti-ful flow-ers grow-ing a-bout. The 
sun-beams are shin-ing when you — go out 


2. Canada, Canada you^re best of all. 

The girls can play skipping 

The boys can play ball 

Sleigh-rides for winter, football for fall. 

In summer there ^s swimming 

It’s fun for us all. 


3. Canada, Canada I have been told 
That this year you will be 
One hundred years old. 

We are so glad 
We’re part of this land. 

To help you grow bigger 
WeTl ^ve you a hand. 


Music and lyrics written 
by the pupils of Grade 2 
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OUR CENTENNIAL SONG 
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At present there are Seventy-one pupils attending 
Red Oaks School, They range in age from five to 
eighteen years. Their mental-ages range from two to 
eight years. 

Children under ten years attend for a half-day,. 
Children ten years of age and over attend for a full 
day. Training is geared to the individual needs of 
each child, to help him develop physically, mentally, 
socially, emotionally and spiritually. 

Training consists of simple academic work, arts 
and crafts, household training, self-care, physical 
training, music, speech development etc. 



The photograph above is illustrating some of the arts 
and crafts that the students of Red Oaks School for 
the Retarded Children have done in the past. 
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Separate 



Queen of Heaven 

St. Alfred School 

St. Catherine of Siena 

St. Christopher 

St. Dominic 

St. Edmund 

St. Gerard 

St. Louis 

St. Patrick 

St. Thomas More 

St. Timothy 


Mrs. F. Hosick 
Mr. F.J. McKenna 
Sr. M. Camille 
Mr. R.J. Ste. Marie 
Sr. M. Roselle 
Sr. M, Leona 
Sr. M. Sulpicia 
Mr. E.S. Hinca 
Mr. T.F„ McCarthy 
Mr. P.L„ Roach 
Mr. M.P. McDonald 
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CANADA THROUGH THE AGES! 


Today I’m asking you to take a trip in your imagination! 
Time is now in our control and we will start by reversing 
the clock! Far back we go, twenty, fifty, one hundred years 
into the corridors of time! The year, 1867, the place, the St. 
Lawrence Valley. We open the doors of history to witness 
one of Canada’s first pioneers making his way through the 
clearing to a simple log cabin. Here he lives having no con¬ 
veniences to aid him! Imagine the feeling of pride the 
settlers felt after establishing a home in a new and prosper¬ 
ous nation! imagine the hopes and dreams they had of build¬ 
ing this new-found land into a strong and progressive domin¬ 
ion! The picture slowly fades but the memory lingers on as 
we close the door to leave this era far behind in the swirling 
mists of the past. 
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Time once more overtakes us and we find ourselves 
caught again to encounter a new and different age. We are 
now in the late 1800’s perhaps the early 1900’s. We step 
through the threshold of history to the “town square.” The 
homes and schools are much improved. We observe the 
crude streets, the people, their surroundings and their whole 
way of life. We see people scurrying along to their destina¬ 
tion. It is here we realize the rapid progress Canada has 
made. The “town square” was small and simple and con¬ 
sisted of only the necessary buildings. A church, school, a 
few stores, the most famous the General store where almost 
anything could be obtained. As time continues on its journey 
we once again travel the halls of the past. 

W'e venture into an era familiar to us. We have left the 
doors of history and are now in the present, the year 1967. 
We see the modern world of today! Canada 100 years old! 
We see creative fashions, powerful cars and ultar-modern 
architecture! This is progress! We have watched Canada 
grow into a progressive nation with the highest standard of 
living in the world. But we again are being transferred 
through time. Our dimension of time does not end here! 
We are faced with a door we cannot open! This is the door 
to the future! The year 2,067 a veil of darkness. What 
mysteries are held for Canada there? Only time can tell! 
And only time can open those doors! 

Carolyn Knapp 
Grade 8 
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CANADA 


O Canada, so beautiful, fresh and clean 
With abundant flowers, lakes and streams. 
Rolling hills and rugged mounts 
These many blessings we should count. 

Have you ever once thought. 

Of our brave comrades who fought 
To keep waving our glorious flag. 

Never to let it falter or sag? 

O Canada how you have grown these years 
Through toil, tasks, tears and fears 
F rom the old wash tub and Model T 
To modern automatics and guarantees. 

Canada, our home and native land 
From the frozen Arctic to its coastal sand 
We have kept you growing for a century 
Can we continue until all men are free? 

In the future let us pray for peace; 

This way our quarrels and wars will cease 
So that with work and prayers on every side 
Canada's Flag on high will wave with pride. 

Penny Fortais 
Grade 7 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS 

One hundred years of happiness, 
One hundred years behold, 

I sing to you of Canada, 

And of her sons so bold. 

One hundred years of liberty, 
One hundred years of toil. 

Of people free and happy, 

And safe from all turmoil. 


One hundred years of glory. 

One hundred years of pain. 

From the great majestic Rockies, 
To the barren northern plain. 

One hundred years of freedom, 
One hundred years untold, 

Happy birthday my Canada, 

One hundred years old. 

Matt Meehan 
Grade 8 
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CANADA 


C is for CANADA, free and alive, 

To keep its great beauty each of us strives. 

A is for A R T I S T S; of beauty they paint, 

Canada’s beauty, dark coloured or faint. 

N is for NATION, united as one. 

For one hundred years many peoples have come. 

A for AMBITION, the work one must find. 

Work that will need one’s strength and one’s mind. 

D is for D E A T H of the soldiers who fought, 

And for whose lives this country was bought. 

A is for ALL - all those of today 

Who continue in conflict dear God, we pray. 
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Denise O’Rourke 
Grade 8 
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CANADA 


I 


Canada is a country, 


A country of many things, ;%■ 
Governed by prime ministers,; 
Instead of noble kings. 




In Canada^s freezing northland, 
With a history very old, 

Miners dig for minerals, i" 
Asbestos, copper and gold* 
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Canada is a country, 

With folks from many nations, 
Thus enriching our culture, 
Improving our world’s relations. 


As we look into this mirror 
That goes back a hundred years 
We also see Canada’s future, 
Which we face without any fears. 


Out on the fields and pastures, 

The farmer, king of the land. 
Plants the seeds by machine. 
Which his forefathers did by hand. 




For we have stalwart leaders 
To guide us onward now, 

As once we had wise patriots 
McDonald, Cartier and Howe. 


Canada’s many forests, 
Towering to the sky, 

Supply the wood for paper mills 
And buildings soaring high. 

% 




Mark Siscoe 
Grade 8 
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CANADA’S OWN POEM 

is for the CENTENNIAL which will 
rejoice in Canada’s Hundredth 
Birthday. 

I ■' **. 

is for the great ADMIRATION other 
countries have toward us. 

1^'''.. / // 

is for this NATION of ours.Apread 
so wide and beautifully across 
half of North America. 


D 


A 


-^is for our ANCESTORS ALL who built 
this Mighty Dominion. 

- is for our DEMOCRATIC government 
‘ which w^ are fortunate to have. 




is for ATTENTION to all citizens 
of Canada to rejoice in Canada’s 
Centennial! 


CANADA is the BELOVED COUNTRY in which we 
live! 



Darlene A. Martin, 
Grade 5 
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Our country, the Dominion of Canada was born on 
July 1, 1867 and now, in 1967, we are making this year 
a memorable one by holding a Centennial - a celebra¬ 
tion for an 100-year-old birthday. 

During these years, Canada has grown greatly and, 
today, takes its place with pride among the other great 
nations of the world. It no longer depends on the 
Motherland as it did when it was just a colony. It has 
developed its great natural resources such as the St. 
Lawrence River for the Seaway and the Niagara River 
for hydro-electric power. The Great Lakes and Lake 
Winnipeg have many fishing areas and Canada’s mines 
have mineral wealth such as copper in British 
Columbia, nickel in Northern Ontario and coal in Nova 
Scotia. Asbestos mines are found in Quebec as well 
as iron. 

Canada’s northland animals give us beautiful furs 


which are shipped south and made into attractive 
clothing. 

The prairie provinces of Canada give us some of 
the finest wheat farms in the world and in the Niagara 
Peninsula area, we have an abundance of fruit grown. 

Our vast country is kept together by our two rail¬ 
ways running from coast to coast, by our waterways 
and our highways and airways. Since the days of the 
early settlers, Canada has made tremendous progress 
in every way. This is especially seen in our great 
cities, one of which, Montreal, has been chosen for our 
Centennial headquarters. 

A nation is made up of people and we, the boys and 
girls of today are the nation of tomorrow. It is up 
to us to become good citizens, to be proud of our 
country, to love her and to do our best for her because 
what Canada is to become depends on everyone today. 

Lynne Pensa 
Grade 6 
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CANADA, OUR COUNTRY 


Long, long ago 
From across the sea, 
Came a shipload of men 
Brave as could be. 


Slowly but surely 
The people united. 

And the King of England 
Was surely delighted. 


They made friends with the natives 
And taught about Christ, 

They crossed over lakes 
And mountains of ice. 


They built up a government 
Faithful as could be. 

They made it all perfect 
Just for you and me. 


They brought over settlers 
And fur-traders, too. 

They built up cities 
And slowly they grew. 


Today we are rich 
In minerals and wealth. 
And ask the Lord 
To keep us in good health. 


Many were their troubles 
But strong was their faith, 
The country was poor 
But proud was its face. 


Martha O’Neill 
Grade 7 
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CANADA 


Canada our great and glorious land, 
With all your lakes, 

With all your rivers. 

Aid and protect us with them, 
Canada, thank you for everything! 

Give us health and freedom. 

Give us fairness and wealth, 

W ith the land, use it well, 

Canada stay for millions of years, 
Canada, thank you for everything! 

Grow in people, grow in wealth. 

Help the poor, do not be greedy. 

Keep the forests to help the animals. 
May I always be a Canadian, 

Canada, thank you for everything! 

Eddie Fujarczuk 
Grade 6 
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Applewood Heights L.R. Mumford 

Britannia Vocational J.G. Carscallen 

Gordon Graydon Memorial W.E„ W ard 
Thomas L. Kennedy K.O. Geddes 

Lome Park Secondary J,E. Bailey 

Port Credit Secondary J.A. Brown 

South Peel Vocational J.R. Kerr 

Streetsville Secondary F.C. Manders 
















MY CANADA SINGS 


Who may sing of my heart’s beloved? 

A thousand men in a thousand songs; 

The winds of night and the winds of day; 
The long blue heron out in the bay; 

The Manitou’s voice on scarlet mountain; 
The tinkling, splashing of a fountain; 

The whooping crane and its whistling wing; 
Tis only I who dare not sing. 

Ah, give me wit and give me dreams, 

And give me voice, until it seemd 
That as I praise, with humble care, 

“My Canada” resounds for e’er. 

Jim MacKinnon 
Grade 9 
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One hundred years ago 

In a land of rocks, trees and snow 

A great democracy was born. 

Men planned and dreamed; 

Some cajoled; others schemed - 
All built on plans time-worn. 

And there emerged a great nation 
Founded on democratic principles. 

- A home for all peoples. 

One hundred years later. 

We view the past with pride; 

We fully live the present, and abide 
With great anticipation; 

Without delusion or fear. 

While our Centennial year 

Unfolds for the whole world to see 

The even greater things which are to be. 
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CANADA’S KIND OF FREEDOM 


Could it be that I do feel 

The wildest, strangest kind of will, 

The freedom of the unseen wind. 

The “savageness” that’s wildness’ kin? 
Or, could it be that I do feel. 

The hardened force of others’ will? 
Cages barring all my life. 

To work in fear and darkest strife. 

No! In my life, I feel freedom 
To speak, to write, to go, to come; 

The freedom Canada has brought to me - 
The freedom of Democracy. 

Cheryl Hagerman 
Grade 11 
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THE WIND SWEPT WINTERS 


On a cold and windswept day in December, the snow lay thick upon 
the frosted ground, and other than I, only the fowl of the heavens were 
stirring. I walked slowly up the long snow-covered lane, clutching my 
coat of gray tight to my body, as the winds were cold and cruel. Now I 
could see the house, its roof sagging under the weight of the snow, and 
the log walls wind-blown and white from the morning snows. Yet it was 
beautiful, as it lay nestled in a grove of pines; and the flickering of the 
candles gleamed out of the windows. The wind was stronger now, for 
the smoke no longer drifted from the distant chimney but was torn from 
its crest and hurtled into the sky. I could almost feel the warmth of the 
fire. But it was still far away, and now the cold was nipping at my frosty 
fingers, although, in this cold, I could feel warmth from the sun as it 
peered from behind the clouds. Its rays cast a sheet of silver upon the 
newly fallen snow, and dazzled and sparkled as if someone had scattered 
diamonds on the earth. Now, almost upon the house, I became anxious 
to enter the most inviting dwelling. I could smell the scent of burning 
pine logs, and hear the barking of the dogs. I trudged up the stairs and 
rapped at the door. It opened, and I left the cold winds and frost for the 
warmth of the blazing fireside. 

Terry Robson 
Grade 9 
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THE CANADIAN IDENTITY - A VITAL THING 


What is a Canadian? I am one and I am glad of it. What 
does being a Canadian mean? It means .... Most people 
cannot answer this question. It is hard to put into so many 
words what it means to be what you are. 

A Canadian is not distinguishable by race, language, dress 
or customs, for in these respects he is much like an English¬ 
man or an American. However, there must be something 
that is distinguishably Canadian and makes us unique. 
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That Canada exists is preposterous. Geographically, racially, cul¬ 
turally, and economically we belong in the United States. However, in 
some odd way the French and English settlers got together and decided 
to make a go of it alone. This is surprising in itself because French 
Canadians and English Canadians are not noted for their compatibility. 
What is even more surprising is the fact that this preposterous venture 
has succeeded. Canada is well on its way to becoming the great nation 
that men like Macdonald and Cartier foresaw. Today, she ranks fifth in 
trade and sixth in manufacturing, and her per capita income is one of 
the greatest in the world. In addition, no country is respected by the 
other countries of the world as Canada is, and it is largely through 
Canadian troops that the United Nations manages to preserve peace in 
such places as Cyprus and the Gaza Strip. Nobody seems to mind using 
Canadian troops because everybody knows that these troops will never 
be used for national aggrandizement. Canada today is in the unique posi¬ 
tion of being a nation that everyone trusts, and as such, a mediator and 
potent force for world peace. Surely this gives every Canadian some¬ 
thing to be proud of, something uniquely Canadian to look up to. 

Besides this, Canada is about the freest nation on earth. In many 
other countries, including the United States, people have lost their jobs 
and have been persecuted for holding opinions contrary to those of the 
majority. Not so in Canada. We can say what we think without fear of 
persecution. Contrast the situations in Canada and the United States. 

In Canada a Communist is entitled to political expression. He may run 
as a candidate in an election (some councilmen in Winnipeg are Com¬ 
munists), and he may even work for the government. He is kept under 
surveillance by the R.C.M.P. but his freedom is not curtailed. In 
America the free, however, the Communist Party is outlawed. We in 
Canada are unique in our freedom. 

Perhaps this pointcan be further illustrated by a look at the respec¬ 
tive political parties in Canada and the United States. In Canada there 
are five parties in government and it is easy for new ones to come into 
being. In the United States it is almost impossible to get elected unless 
one is a Republican or a Democrat. Again, we in Canada are unique in 
our freedom. This freedom constitutes a part of the Canadian identity. 

We have a Canadian identity. We do not broadcast it all over the 
place as some others do, but nonetheless it is there. Herein lies the 
crux of the Canadian identity, for as long as people are proud of living 
in Canada and being Canadians, as long as people can say to the world, 
“Canada is my country!’’, there is a Canadian identity. 

Paul Gerhart 
Grade 13 
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SPANNING THE CONTINENT 


Canada is a big country. Between St. John’s, Newfound¬ 
land, and Vancouver, British Columbia, are more than three 
thousand three hundred miles of towering mountains, vast 
prairies, and fertile lowlands. In 1800, a railroad line across 
this great expanse seemed impossible - a fool’s dream. 

Besides, what reason was there? The only people “out 
there” were Indians and a few hardy frontiersmen and 
s0ttl©rs* 

But in 1867 the situation had changed. The eastern 
colonies had been joined in a confederation. To the west 
was the frontier - thousands of square miles of agricultural 
and mineral wealth. 

Yet, what good is fertile soil without farmers, or miner¬ 
als without miners? The west needed settlers, and to get 
them there, would take a railroad. 
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The first step was to unite small existing railroads in 
Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritimes. Called the Intercolonial 
Railway, it was completed in 1876. After this, the railways 
pushed west. In 1885, Sir Donald Smith, later to become 
Lord Strathcona, drove the last spike in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Craigellachie in the Rockies. At last, two bands 
of steel spanned the new nation. 

For a while, the prairies remained unoccupied, and it 
seemed thatConfederation might crumble. However, by the 
turn of the century, settlers poured into the inviting land. 
The C.P.R. prospered fantastically. The new provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan were created in 1905. By 1911, 
the Canadian West was producing 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat a year, as compared with 56,000,000 bushels for the 
whole country in 1901. 

The boom was so great that the C.P.R. could not handle 
all the rail traffic. The prospects of profit were so tempt¬ 
ing that two new railways, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the 
Canadian Northern, were created. By the time they were 
completed in 1915 Canada has more miles of railroad track 
per person than any other country in the world. This was 
too much, unfortunately, and the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
Canadian Northern Railways had to be taken over by the 
government and consolidated into the Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways, which is still government operated. 

In 100 years, Canada has grown from a few small prov¬ 
inces struggling for existence to a vast, powerful nation. A 
large part of the credit for this must go to the railways, 
which opened up new frontiers, encouraged new industries, 
found new resources, and increased Canada’s population 
several times over. For two parallel ribbons of steel, this 
seems incredible, yet it was done. 

Bruce Gimmel 
Grade 10 
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DOES DEMOCRACY MEAN FREEDOM? 


Bright sunshine poured through his window. Dreamily he traced the 
lacy patterns made by a ray passing through the curtains, and falling on 
the fine print of his history text. With an impatient sigh, he slammed it 
shut, and galloped down the stairs only to meet his mother standing at 
the bottom. She was most effectively blocking all access to the shining 
spring afternoon. “Back upstairs; you know it’s your responsibility to 
study before your exam tomorrow,’’ she said heavy. Thinking back to 
the closed book lying on his desk upstairs, he muttered “It’s a free 
world, isn’t ft? What are we living in a democracy for, anyway?’’ 

And of course, it is not a free world. Not one aspect of our world 
today allows us absolute individual freedom. And if we had such liberty, 
eachfacet of our democratic society would probably suffer degeneration, 
and then a complete and utter breakdown. 
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If every student at the highschool chose to study only when the urge 
hit him, and to attend class only on rainy days, surely our educational 
system would collapse. There would be no use in hiring teachers, who 
would only be wasting time and energy lecturing to rows of empty desks. 
And there simply aren’t enough teachers to tutor each person on an in¬ 
dividual basis. Therefore, we must conform, and renounce some of 
those liberties to which we are entitled, in order to gain an education. 
And for a democratic system to work effectively, it is important that 

the people understand its workings, so that they can make sensible 
choices about political affiliations. Only education can bring about this 
understanding. 

And certainly, if everyone decided he was going to drive his car on 
whatever side of the road he pleased, or to stop at a red light only if he 
felt so inclined, there would be an unholy mess on our roads. Nobody 
would even dare venture out in his car. So once again, the individual 
has to give up some of his personal freedom, this time to obey the dic¬ 
tates of our legal system. But after all, we the people decided on these 
laws. Now it is our responsibility to give up some of our precious in¬ 
dividualism to follow them, unless we want to lose all trace of personal 
safety. 

It is also obvious to most of us, that we cannot always say just pre¬ 
cisely the thoughts which are running through our minds at any time. We 
could seriously hurt someone’s feelings by doing so. Furthermore, a 
person who doesn’t use a little care in choosing his words is more apt 
to be labelled rude and inconsiderate than frank or candid. And he sel¬ 
dom gets what he wants, either. Anyone who exercises a little fact is 
better appreciated by everyone, and hence is more apt to win others 
over to his way of thinking. 

Just look at any politician. But isn’t this another, even if more subtle 
loss of our individual freedom? However, we can see that in this case, 
by giving up a basic individual right, and by taking upon ourselves the 
responsibility of beingfactful, we have in fact made an even greater gain; 
that of the friendship and respect of fellow citizens. This responsibility 
must be shouldered by all of us, in order that our democracy run 
smoothly. Harsh words accomplish nothing, and we must all learn to 
follow the Golden Rule. 

Throughout our lives today are clear examples of cases where we 
must shoulder responsibility after responsibility in return for nothing 
but a loss of individual rights and liberty. But surely it is obvious that 
a democratic system cannot survive without the acceptance of many 
mutual responsibilities. A country where each person does just as he 
wants does not have a democracy, but only anarchy. 

Tierney Rose 
Grade 13 
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CANADA OUR HOMELAND 

Above the land, across the sea, 

Lies Canada, the land’s that’s free. 

Home of the brave, land of the free. 

The land that lives for both you and me. 

Memories that have lived long ago. 

Shall be with us ‘til the end of time. 

The winds blow and raging rivers flow 
Through the many generations of our time. 

God made man; man made things, 

God made birds to heartily sing. 

God made animals to walk the earth, 

And God made Mothers to give us birth. 

Throughout this country we will find 
Different creatures of all mankind. 

From the first hello to the last goodbye, 
Canada will welcome you and I. 

So throughout this poem we hope you see, 
That you should come along with me 
To Canada’s Centennial 
To the land that’s free. 

Pat Martin 
Melody Holmes 
Tracy Mitchell 
Geraldine Ouellette 
Class - 5G 
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Home of the brave, land of the free. 

The land that lives for both you and me. 

Memories that have lived long ago, 

Shall be with us ‘til the end of time. 

The winds blow and raging rivers flow 
Through the many generations of our time. 

God made man; man made things, 

God made birds to heartily sing. 

God made animals to walk the earth. 

And God made Mothers to give us birth. 

Throughout this country we will find 
Different creatures of all mankind. 

From the first hello to the last goodbye, 
Canada will welcome you and I. 

So throughout this poem we hope you see. 
That you should come along with me 
To Canada’s Centennial 
To the land that’s free. 

Pat Martin 
Melody Holmes 
Tracy Mitchell 
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Class - 5G 
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CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Mr. J.E. Bailey 


Mr. G. Macfarlane 
Mr. T.M. Martin 
Mrs. R. Matisko 
Mr. F.J. McAllister 
Mr. E,R. Mills 
Mr. R.F. Moffatt 
Mr. P. Paterson 


Mr. R.W. Umphrey 
Mr. J. Wood 
Mr. J.A. Turner 


Chairman, Principal, Lome Park 
Secondary School 
Co-ordinator of Art 
Inspector of Schools 
Co-ordinator of Libraries 
Inspector of Separate Schools 
Principal, Park Royal Public School 
Principal, Springfield Public School 
Head of Music, T.L. Kennedy Secondary 
School 

Supervisor of Art (retired) 
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Principal, Springfield Public School 
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